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The Wayfarer 


B Weep, fellow wayfarers, for the Philadel- 
phia church which, shaken for years by sub- 
way tremors, lately collapsed into a vast stack 
of rubble and rubbish. It points a Scriptural 
dilemma (Psalm 11:3) “If the foundations be 
shaken, what shall the righteous do?’’ Maybe 
appoint a committee to brace the walls. May- 
be denounce the subways. Hmmm—maybe 
drive piles deeper and deeper to bedrock. 


B® Oh for a pulpit from which to address a 
sermon on that luckless happenstance! It has 
introduction, three points, conclusion—and 
comes from life and all that. The only ques- 
tion is: How convince the righteous that the 
foundations are shaken? 


B Scarlet-clad, effervescent Billie Rowland, 
late of WSSF and our Editorial Board (faith- 
ful too) writes good sense from Geneva where 
problems are everywhere and hot baths almost 
nowhere. She has always had a vision of the 
vast interdependence of Christian students in 
all lands: now more than ever she sees Euro- 
pean student relief (ESR) as one of the des- 
perately urgent tasks of our day. In our best 
Continental twang, we shout, Paix, Guillia- 
mine! 


B | paused in my wayfaring way to read 
what The Christian Century said in a lead 
editorial about a piece, Dark Side of Britain, 
(June INTERCOLLEGIAN) which seemed even 
darker to that acute journal than to me. 
Again we bow, though, to Lex Miller who 
has spent the summer in Canada, enroute 
from the Scottish SCM to New Zealand, 
whither he heads in October. 


B® That girl from the Presidents’ School who 
up and got married during the course was not 
swept off her feet by some Manhattan man- 
about-town. It was one of those Quick!— 
serviceman-has-furlough nuptials, and it was 
all in the height of propriety and felicity—as 
the Presidents’ School is every summer. ( Adv.) 


BW With approval we note that, approaching 
Nazi war-guilt trials, our man Robert H. 
Jackson intends to regard the initiation of an 
aggressive War as per se an international crime 
—although various continental powers regard 
such condemnation askance. Keep it up, Mr. 
Jackson, Kellogg Pact in hand! 


B Churchill’s fall, like the tragic death of 
Roosevelt, curiously allays the old “indis- 
pensable man” claim which has menaced de- 
mocracy again and again. We shall watch 
Clement Attlee eagerly for balanced progressiv- 
ism. 


B War's end fortunately enables Christians, 
young Christians, to get into dynamic action 
soon. An unknown poet warns that: 


On the plains of hesitation beach the 
bones of countless millions 

Who at the dawn of victory sat down 
to rest and resting died. 


Countless beachheads of the Christian enter- 
prise beckon students in our day. 


—J.O.N. 


ys How Will Man Use His New Knowledge? 


“How will man use his knowledge of atomic 
power?” queries Artist Bernstein in PM, from 
which this drawing is reproduced, with per- 
mission. Sketch shows MAN carrying the 
world forward to “Annihilation” or to “Hu- 
man Progress.” (We're sorry our cut, greatly 
reduced in size from the original) is so poor 
as to require much illumination.—Ed. ) 


Who Wrote It 


Carl Siegenthaler, quick-thinking chairman 
of the National Student Council of the YMCA, 
took turnabout as Co-Chairman with Eleanor 
Godfrey at the NICC meetings in Riverdale, 
N. Y., last July. From Franklin and Marshall 
College (’44) he went to Yale Divinity School. 
Eleanor French, Smith College alumna and 
Columbia University M.A., has been since 
1941 Executive Secretary of and God's best 
gift to the National Student Council of the 
YWCA. When asked for Roger Shinn’s ad- 
dress we were told he was missing in action, 
but fortunately our informant was wrong, for 
Lt. Shinn came safely through the European 
war and wrote this article for us. He was 
studying at Union Theological Seminary be- 
fore he entered the Army. Philippe Maury is 
a Professor of Geography by profession, but 
service in the French Resistance Movement led 
him into work as assistant to the Minister of 
Information in the De Gaulle government. 
As Associate Secretary, National Student Coun- 
cil of YMCA, Harold B. “Pete” Ingalls gives 
much of his time to program. His past in- 
cludes Prep School secretaryship and _ service 
as Chaplain at the Northfield School. Rayborn 
Zerby, Professor of Religion at Bates College, 
was our “prophet” at NICC, with responsibil- 
ity for clarifying religious concepts and in- 
sights during the course of the meeting. John 
B. Thompson, who determines our Book Ra- 
tion, is a prophetic younger churchman serving 
as pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Nor- 
man, seat of the University of Oklahoma. And 
Fern Babcock, Guest-Editor of this issue, is 
NICC Program Secretary and fountain of a 
prodigious flow of fine program material 
which you, reader, possibly have used this 
past year and will use in the future. 


OUR COVER 

Our cover depicts the program priorities for 
1945-46 for YMCAs, YWCAs, and SCAs as 
outlined by the National Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council at its meeting in July, 1945. It 
illustrates the fact that Christian faith must 
be central in the Movement, so that it may 
permeate and transform all aspects of per- 
sonal, campus and community life. 
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"Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers .. . 


CENTER OF THe CIRCLE 


When people ask what's the “main 
emphasis” of the NICC (National In- 
tercollegiate Christian Council), there 
is a clear answer—in action taken at 
Riverdale this summer by students 
delegated from across the nation. It 
shows up here as the “hub” of the 
circle on our cover. 


Truth to tell, there have been vari- 
ous “hubs” for student Christian pro- 
gram in days bygone. Once, a couple 
of decades ago, it was “realism about 
religion,’ a debunking  insurgence 
against Scripture and Church on behalf 
of “social Christianity.” Then major 
emphasis was placed on international 
relations and economic justice. More 
recently, racial equality has for some 
been all-important, with other aspects 
of Christianity secondary. All these are 
great, urgent causes—but, in _perspec- 
tive, not THE cause. 


NICC CO-CHAIRMEN 


Madeline Patterson and Bill Miller, newly 
elected chairmen of the National Student 
Councils of YWCA and YMCA, are thereby 
co-chairmen of NICC. Madeline, a graduate 
of Spellman College in Atlanta, begins study- 
ing social work at Western Reserve in Sep- 
tember. Bill, president of the University of 
Nebraska YMCA, was a sparkplug of the 
Nebraska Experimental Peace Conference 
(‘page 7). 
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Putting Christ’s cross as the center 
of our solar system of faith and action 
—as was insistently done at Riverdale 
—keeps things straight. Our job is to 
declare Him in every area of study, 
personal life, and social action. And 
now let program as well as profession 
make that plain on campus! 


H DOOR OPENED 


Hitting us with a startling abrupt- 
ness, V-E and V-J days force us to face 
staggering dilemmas everywhere: Re- 
conversion sans unemployment, justice 
in Germany sans vindictiveness, Pacific 
bases sans imperialism, Japanese order 
sans emperor-worship, Soviet camara- 
derie sans capitulation, atomic energy 
sans doomsday itself, American pre- 
paredness and international realism 
sans the evil of militarism or of diplo- 
matic sentimentality—in such choices 
and balances peace places our destiny. 


What does peace put up to student 
Christians now, this fall? ONE: we 
must keep in the know about world 
news—never retreating into relaxed 
postwar isolation, which is downright 
unchristian. TWO: we must create on 
campus an aggressive genial goodwill 
to bind servicemen into Christian fel- 
lowship with us. THREE: we must dig 
down into our heritage of faith, into 
the New Testament, into prayer, to 
grasp peace aims just as dynamic and 
all-demanding as war aims have been. 

Science, which has split the atom, is 
just now far ahead of Christianity 
whose job is to unify the soul and the 
race in God. For us, more important 
than books, test-tubes, slide-rules, de- 
grees, or “education” itself, the essen- 
tial is that followers of Christ live and 
mediate His Redemption throughout 
the world as never before. Peace now 
gives us this one more chance, the sober- 
ing but exhilarating opportunity to live 
tor Christ this year.—J.0.N. 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the band .. .” 


USCC FOR UNITY 


The future of an idea, born ot God's 
clear speaking mid a hurricane in New 
York City in September of 1944, rests 
in the hands of delegates to the United 
Student Christian Council at Wooster, 
Ohio, this month. No group in the 
history of student Christian work in 
this country has had such great oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. The support 
of the USCC, despite its unformulated 
and sometimes misunderstood nature, 
has been general and generous. Its cre- 
ation is related to the irresistible tide 
which slowly, painfully, is forcing the 
Church to become ecumenical and the 
nations to unite. 

In any language, the message of the 
atomic bomb is, “Unite or perish!” The 
more powerful language of the Spirit 
speaks to Christian students and their 
leaders in exactly the same words. It is 
too late in history to undertake to do 
the work of the Kingdom on any but 
Jesus’ terms, “that all may be one.” The 
present failure of the Christian Associa- 
tions and Church agencies to give ade- 
quate religious leadership to students 1s 
cause for humility, penitence, and rec- 
ognition of responsibility for concerted 
action. 

At Wooster there will be opportunity 
to rise above group pride, zeal for one’s 
own segment of truth or insistence upon 
the right to veto the will ot others—and 
to establish on a firm basis the progress 
which the USCC idea represents.—n..1. 


FILE FOR REFERENCE! 


This issue of the INTERCOLLEGIAN we 
have sought to make useful as a gath- 
ering-up of data on Student Movement 
in 1945-46. Our two group pictures and 
our regional map, are garnished with 
actual names. Our alphabet glossary of 
initials picks a careful way through the 
“agencies.” Somewhere in these pages 
are most of the current pointers on 
what and where NICC is—etp. 
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“Our Faith Comes Alive” II 


Men Under Fire 


Not foxhole faith, but rediscovered personal dependence on God, 
is the vivid witness of this student generation under gunfire 


by ROGER L. SHINN 


“It’s strange how much men want 
to live.” 

I was talking to a chaplain during 
last December’s “Battle of the Bulge.” 
For three tremendous days my com- 
pany had been battling the Germans, 
who kept coming toward us, between 
us, and around us. Human mind and 
body kept driving, driving to the lim- 
its of endurance. Now for a moment, 
before the third sleepless night, I re- 
laxed near the battalion command post, 
where I was getting orders from the 
Colonel. Crowding my mind were a 
hundred burning impressions—pictures 
of men acting with incredible courage, 
of flaming tanks and thundering ar- 
tillery, of shooting and throwing gren- 
ades and killing Germans. But as I 
stopped for a second to talk to the 
chaplain, one thought emerged: “It’s 
strange how much men want to live.” 

These men were making a wonder- 
ful fight. I had thrilled to their cour- 
age, to the calm way they acted under 
fire. So many of them faced death 
heroically. Yet, they wanted so much 
to live. Why was this? I was not 1m- 
pressed by a biological will to survival. 
It was something in the minds of these 
men. 

We all feared death. But it was not 
physical fear. Torn and burning flesh, 
painful masses of blood and mangled 
muscle—these are awful sights. But 
men do not think of pain and horror 
when they face death. It is what Ernie 
Pyle called “almost desperate reluc- 
tance to give up the future.” In the 
moments when we felt death near, 
glimpses of the future flashed through 
our minds. It was anticipation of home, 
of those we loved, of things we hoped 
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to do—these we did not want to sur- 
render. It is the human imagination 
and the human spirit that make a man 
want to live. 

That is why it is so important what 
a man believes. For men under fire are 
not so much biological as spiritual. 


What War Does to Faith 


A young officer, a few months out 
of college, once told me, “I used to be 
an atheist, but I’m not any more. I 
have talked to God three times,” and 
he mentioned three times when he 
thought he might die. 

I wanted to say, “So what?” 

It would have been rude, but honest. 
For this God of emergencies is no God. 
This man might almost as well have 
talked to the bombs or bullets that 
threatened his life. 

I do not say that men cannot find 
God in a crisis. For in certain supreme 
moments, we see the truth. But usually 
a man will not find God in an emer- 
gency unless he knew God before. 
And certainly, if he “talks to God” 
when the bullets fly, forgets Him until 
they fly again, talks and forgets, and 
talks and forgets, his talking amounts 
to little. 

They say “there are no atheists in 
foxholes,” and again I say “So what?” 
For God in a foxhole is no God unless 
He is the God of a man’s life. 

This war is not bringing a revival 
of religion. Soldiers are not thronging 
to church services in great numbers. 
War can destroy belief, as it destroys 
and distorts ideas of right and wrong. 
A chaplain friend tells me of two 
chaplains, whom he knows, who in war 
have lost their faith and expect to stop 


Lieut. Roger L. Shinn 


preaching when they leave the army. 

War tests a man’s faith. If the faith 
is less than thoroughly honest, a matter 
of vain repetitions, war will find it out. 
If it is shallow, a group of conventional 
beliefs, war will destroy it. But if it is 
real, war will strengthen it. 

War is one of those times—like any 
great time of sorrow, or decision, or 
temptation—when man’s spirit stretches 
out to its heights and depths. Then 
faith is destroyed, or faith is strength- 
ened. If a man believes that God is 
real and God is righteous, and that 
nothing matters so much as serving 
this God—if a man_ believes this 
through a war, he really believes 1t. 

Faith strengthens men to face the 
guns. Some men doubt this, but others 
know it is true. A man knows, if he 1s 
not superstitious, that his religion does 
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not insure his chances of survival. He 
does not count on God to keep him 
alive. But faith makes him strong. 


What Faith Does to Fighting 
Men 


Why is this? It is because in Chris- 
tian faith a man knows that his phys- 
ical existence is not the thing that 
matters most to him. This is not the 
cruel devaluation of the individual 
that comes in battle, where command- 
ers must ask not whether a man lives, 
but what the percentage of casualties is. 
It is rather the certainty that a man 
lives for something more than his own 
life. It is a vision of something that 
makes life worth living, or giving. 

Let us be entirely honest. I never 
ceased to fear death. I never stopped 
shuddering when shells came near, or 
hoping that somehow I would survive. 
For human faith is a weak and trem- 
bling thing. Yet it is a triumphant 
thing. It makes it possible for a man 
to have courage. 


Again let us be honest. Do soldiers 
really have such a faith? Perhaps it 
would seem not. For courage often has 
no relation to what we call religion. 
But every man in battle, unless an utter 
gambler or defeatist, has some faith 
that impels him. Maybe he cannot let 
his comrades down. Maybe cowardice is 
worse than death. Maybe it has some- 
thing to do with self-respect, or the 
faith of others in him, or patriotism. 
Something, known consciously or not, 
is that man’s God and drives him on. 
The firmer his faith in that God, the 
greater his strength and courage. The 
nearer that God is to the God and 
Father of Jesus Christ, the richer the 
man’s life. 

But faith goes beyond battle, and 
makes a man come out of battle still a 
man. War can dehumanize a man or a 
nation. Some of us entered this war 
with contrite hearts, because, although 
we knew the war had to be fought and 
won, we knew too that we and our 
nation were not blameless. It was easy 


to forget that in the fighting. In the 
name of war, many things must be 
done. We had to kill and destroy, until 
killing and destroying became a_ pur- 
pose that made us forget other pur- 
poses. It made us forget, until Chris- 
tian faith again made us remember. 

“Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors.” This is a hard prayer tor 
men at war. We have so much that we 
must be forgiven, so many whom it is 
hard to forgive. 

We may defeat our enemies, gain 
security by armaments and charters, 
and then find our achievement empty. 
Rome defeated Carthage and brought . 
to the world the Pax Romana. Then 
Rome lost her soul. “And what shall 
it profit a man, though he gain the 
whole world, if he lose his own soul?” 

Faith of men under fire—Christian 
faith—may become great in war. Men, 
who so longingly want to live, with 
faith can face death with courage, and 
can see beyond war to visions far more 
glorious than mere victory. 


“Be Still and Know...” 


A Litany of Dedication for Students 


Remembering in this hour the needs of men and women—our- 
selves and others—and looking to God for strength to make 
real those of our ideals which are in accord with Him: 


To a daily effort toward understanding God’s way through 
Bible study, prayer, corporate worship and careful thought, 


To continued intellectual and spiritual growth in the mean- 
ing and implications of Christian faith by reading, conver- 
sation, and reflection, 


To participation in the work of the Church Universal, 
through the denomination and the local congregation most 
available, 

| dedicate myself 


Remembering that we have this treasure in an earthen vessel 
and in deep humility, never-the-less: 


To the sharing of this faith and the winning of others to 
active allegiance by the contagion of earnest living and by 
the persuasion of the spoken word, 


To the uprooting of small evils, which are the source of 
greater evils, in my own life and in the immediate group, 
in college life or office work, 


| dedicate myself 


Believing that “blessed are they who mourn” when so many of 
those whom Jesus called our neighbors are in deep distress: 


To the cultivation of an abiding sensitiveness te great so- 
cial wrongs and a lasting refusa! to become comfortably 
complaisant, 


To the better understanding of complex social patterns 
which so often make men of good wil! partners in injustice 
and wrong, 


To the faithful performance of commonplace and routine 
duties, without the thrill of great excitement or the im- 
pulsion of pride in being the greatest, 


To the maintenance of whatever uplift of spirit’ has been 
achieved here, to the hardening of high inspiration into the 
tough fiber of daily effort, 


To the fullest use of our Student Christian Movement as an 
effective agent in linking us together for mutual contribu- 
tion to the larger Christian interests, 


To the discovery of, or the continuance in, a life occupation 
which will be our primary and major expression of faith, 


| dedicate myself 


In all these ways, to the service and adoration of Jesus Christ, 
whom we joyfully hail as Lord and Master, truly God and truly 
man, in gratitude and love, 


We dedicate ourselves 


in the Communion Service which closed the NICC Meeting 
at Riverdale, N. Y., July 13, 1945 


This Litany was prepared by Dr. Rayborn L. Zerby and used | 
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Here’s 


by JOHN BEAUCHAMP THOMPSON 


Tle EDITOR cautions me that your 
time is rationed, implying that you are 
too busy getting an education to read. 
Very well: here are two books so im- 
portant that you ought to cut a few 
classes, if necessary, in order to read 
them. And that goes for professors as 
well as students. 


If you have any desire to under- 
stand the revolution of our time, or if 
you humbly want to find some way to 
prove more worthy of the sacrifices 
made for you by those who went to 
war and did not return, or if you har- 
bor any honest scepticism or curiosity 
about the relevance of the Christian 
faith to our task of world rebuilding, 
or if you simply want to know why 
Mr. Churchill became so hysterical in 
his recent campaign attacks upon Pro- 
fessor Harold Laski: then run, don’t 
walk, to the nearest book stall and 
buy Laski’s “Faith, Reason, and Civ- 
ilization.” (Viking Press) Buy it be- 
cause you will want to mark it and 
read it and re-read it. 


This book is written for youth: for 
youth who are not afraid to think, for 
youth who want to live to see a differ- 
ent kind of world from this rotten one 
which has fallen about our ears. All 
over the world this generation of youth 
have been “victims of a fate they did 
not organize.” What chance have we to 
cease to be sacrifies at an unchosen al- 
tar? What chance have we of building 
a better world? 


Professor Laski confesses that the 
war has taught us some important les- 
sons. That it took a war to teach mil- 
lions of us “in the hour of danger how 
truly we are members one of another; 
and that mutual aid is the inescapable 
price of victory, ... is in very truth 
the primary condition of self-preserva- 
tion’: is a devastating indictment of 
the economic disorder we called peace. 


The most important war aim or 
peace aim before us, says Laski, is “the 
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YOUR BOOK RATION 
for this month: 


FAITH, REASON AND CIVILIZATION— 
Harold J. Laski. Viking Press. $2.50. 


WHAT THE NEGRO WANTS—R. W. Logan. 
University of North Carolina Press $3.50. 


recovery of a faith by which we can 
all of us stand” since “national unity 
in the modern world is built upon the 
will to make an idea victorious.” In 
war we were united by danger and fear 
and hatred. In peace what will unite 
us? Do we have any common idea or 
goal adequate to energize and to unite 
us for the tasks ahead? Can our Chris- 
tian faith create the values the world 
requires, or is it decadent, impotent, 
and irrelevant? 


Once before in history a Christian 
victory emerged from an unrighteous, 
cruel, and insecure world. Professor 
Laski gives much scholarly thought to 
this classic question: what was the 
genius of the Christian faith which 
enabled it to extend its boundaries af- 
ter the fall of Rome and to sweep over 
western civilization? What was the 
substance of the faith that enabled men 
to overcome their sense of despair and 
to have confidence in the future? What 
were the bases of that victory? 


His answer is that no new faith had 
any chance of enduring unless it could 
(1) appeal to the masses who were vic- 
tims of injustice; (2) appeal to the 
intellectuals and philosophers who 
were also frustrated; (3) transcend na- 
tionalism and speak a language at least 
as universal as the empire it succeeded; 
and (4) finally, have the power to 
satisfy the moral impulse of man. “The 
victory of Christianity over its rivals,” 
concludes Laski, “was the outcome of 
its ability to meet these tests.” 


This is only a segment of a provoca- 


Your Ration 


for September 


tive book of great scope and insight. 
But how is the Christian faith which 
you know—and which you express— 
measuring up to these tests? Laski 
looks at the church of today and finds it 
wanting. Relentlessly he reveals the con- 
tradictions and conflicts in the “Chris- 
tian west.” You may or may not like 
Mr. Laski’s argument; but you would 
better ponder it. It is a twentieth cen- 
tury thesis nailed on the door of the 


church. 


sep WHILE you are cutting classes, 
take the time to read the symposium 
entitled “What the Negro Wants” 
(University of North Carolina Press). 
Before I read this book I made an ex- 
periment. I took pencil and paper and 
jotted down what 7 want: not wild 
MGM illusions of grandeur, but the 
basic things that I must have: a job 
of some significance, decent working 
conditions, enough income for family 
growth, health, education, freedom of 
speech and worship, the ballot, the 
right “to belong.” Then I turned to the 
book and found my Negro friends, 
Mrs. Bethune, Dr. Sterling Brown, Dr. 
DuBois, and others are just as reason- 
able, as fair—and as hungry as you and 
I are for these basic rights and goals. 
The catch is, of course, that our so- 
ciety still denies every tenth man a lot 
of these things which you and I take 
for granted—if we happen to be white. 
It’s very late in the day, and the crucial 
test of our American democracy con- 
fronts us in this book. International 
banking and punishment of war crim- 
inals may be important; but most of us 
would better give our energies to the 
immediate next steps in working to 
ward a more Christian democracy here 
at home. 


Watch this page for YOUR monthly book 
ration. Dr. Thompson, one of the most widely 
read of Christian scholars, will review for 
us, each month, the best of the new books. 
—Ed. 
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by BILL MILLER 


O cr STUDENTS at the University of 
Nebraska have followed with real un- 
derstanding the movement of events at 
San Francisco and Potsdam, in the 
U. S. Senate, the British Parliament 
and the Russian Kremlin. Much of 
the heightened interest in world events 
on this campus dates back to an ex- 
perimental conference held here last 
spring. 

The entire campus was involved, and 
more than a thousand students partici- 


> pated in numerous committee meet- 


ings. The local press and radio gave 
extensive coverage, and articles on the 
conference appeared in the New York 
Times, Womans Press, The New Re- 
public and other publications. The stu- 
dent body, the faculty and the admin- 
istration were enthusiastic over the 
plan, and all cooperated in making the 
conference a success. The college li- 
brary was used as it had never been 
used for mere classes. The problems of 
security council votes, Polish boundar- 
ies, and the treatment of enemies were 
discussed in dormitories, in the grill, 
on the way to classes and on dates. 
Professors helped by elucidating in 
their class lectures certain pertinent 
points of the peace conference negotia- 
tions. Classes were dismissed for com- 
mittee meetings! Banners, flags, and 
signs of various nations adorned the 
campus. A number of outstanding 
speakers on international affairs, in- 
cluding Ruth Bryan Owen Rhode and 
Herbert Brownell, Nebraska alumni, 
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NEBRASKA 
SCOOPS 
POTSDAM 


STUDENTS STAGE OWN PEACE CONFERENCE 
ON THEIR LINCOLN (NEB.) CAMPUS 


and John Parke Young of the State 
Department, addressed the student 
“delegates.” From last November till 
March, the entire campus was trans- 
formed into the meeting place of the 
United Nations Peace Conference. Stu- 
dents, faculty members and administra- 


Japan speaks 


Russia arrives 


Students chaired the sessions. 


tors alike became more interested in 
this project than they had been in any 
campus activity since the football team 
went to the Rose Bowl. Some observers 
feel that campus enthusiasm during the 
peace conference surpassed even that of 
the glorious football era. 


NICC STARTS SNOW BALL 

Who started this peace conference 
idea anyway, and how was it worked 
out? The whole thing goes back (this 
is where we come in) to a suggestion 
in the World Organization Program 
Pamphlet which came out of the 1944 
NICC meeting, that campuses have 
such conferences. At the Nebraska 
SCM Conference members of the 
YWCA came upon this suggestion. 
They appropriated the idea and got to 
work on it immediately. First, a group 
called on the Chancellor, who gave the 
full support of the administration to 
the project. 

A student committee representing a 
wide variety of campus organizations 
and activities was called together. A 
popular political science professor 
whose field is international law was 
asked to be special adviser. The snow- 
ball began to roll. Carefully, a set of 
rules of procedure was drawn up. Stu- 
dent speakers were sent to each living- 
unit to explain the plan. The countries 
of the United Nations were then as- 
signed to the living-units, and each 
group embarked on a study of the 


(Continued on page 22) 
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by HELEN F. PETERSON 


The University of California at Los 
Angeles was established a quarter of a 
century ago, when the Regents de- 
cided to extend the state university sys- 
tem to southern California. A beauti- 
ful campus, reminiscent of an Italian 
hill-city, rose in a suburb which has 
become the charming village of West- 
wood. It is anticipated that the rapid 
fn southern Call- 
few years increase 
UCLA from a pre- 
0. 


increase of populatio 
fornia will within 
the enrollment 
War 9,000 to I: 

The charter of the university pro- 
hibits any religious organization on the 
campus; therefore the YWCA is housed 
on Hilgard Avenue, just off the uni- 
versity grounds. The red-tiled roof of 
its Spanish-Colonial building shelters 
not only the varied Association pro- 
gram in which nearly a_ thousand 
women participate, but also a coopera- 
tive home for thirty-two women, and 
a dining-room open also to men. 


Men may eat, and do K.P. too 


Distinctive features of the YWCA of the 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Red-tiled and hospitable, a thousand women call it “our Y” 


ALERT AND RESPONSIVE 

The YWCA is concerned with the 
changing society of our day and with 
the responsibilities of its members as 
Christian citizens. Last spring’s pro- 
gram centered around public affairs 
and the problems of minority groups. 
More than two hundred students and 
faculty members attended each of four 
meetings arranged by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee on the subjects: (1) 
The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals; (2) 
Roosevelt, the Empty Chair at the 
Peace Table; (3) The Bretton Woods 
Agreement; (4) The San Francisco 
Conference and Post-War America. 

Seventy-five student veterans were 
present at the fourth one of these meet- 
ings; a dinner before and a dance after- 
ward helped make the event an all- 
around success. 

The Advisory Board took the re- 
sponsibility for a series of forums on 
race, to which were invited faculty, 
students, and residents of Westwood 
Village. The first meeting, a panel on 
race composed of members of the Inter- 
faith Religious Conference, with Pro- 
fessor Fearing as moderator, brought a 
new point of view to many of the large 
audience, which included a member 
of the city council, the provost of the 


university, and many other influential 
citizens. At the second meeting a Jap- 
anese-American student from the Man- 
zanar Relocation Center and the Direc- 
tor of the War Relocation Authority 
for the region presented the vexing 
problems of Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry. The third and largest of our 
audiences heard a former assistant to 
the mayor of Los Angeles speak on 
housing for minority groups and Dr. 
Ruth Temple, a Negro physician, speak 
on health. 


PURPOSEFUL CLUBS 

A less spectacular but equally valu- 
able ractivity is the Club of Service 
Men's Wives. The students who make 
up this group were lonely, their hus- 
bands are far away and in danger, and 
ordinary undergraduate activities hold 
little interest for them. Therefore when 
invitations were sent out for a tea at 
the YWCA, forty turned up and form- 
ed a club which meets regularly. 

The Freshman Club, one of the most 
active departments of the Association, 
found a joyful outlet for its spirit of 
sociability in a series of parties with 
men of the YMCA of the California 
Institute of Technology. In addition to 
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Frances Morrison 
is President of 
the “Y”. 


many social activities, the Freshman 
Club provides orientation to the cam- 
pus and to the YWCA purpose and 
program. The club activities for the fall 
are to be introduced in a 2-day camp 
for new students at a beautiful confer- 
ence ground, with the Provost of the 
University, Dr. Clarence Dykstra, and 
the Deans of Men and Women invited. 

Among the activities of the Com- 
munity Service Department is the man- 
agement of the municipal Toy Loan 
Library in the nearby suburb of Saw- 
telle. Anyone who has ever watched a 
little girl gaze with longing eyes at an 
unobtainable doll will know something 
of the joy of the students who staff the 
center in teams of tour, five days a 
week. The Toyrarians issue toys, as a 
librarian issues books, supervise games, 
and conduct simple classes in health 
and character-building. The child who 
earns the ttle of Honored Borrower, 
by the return in good order of several 
toys, is entitled to take out adoption 
papers tor a chosen doll or toy. The 
papers, couched in legal language, en- 
able a little girl atter a period of pro- 
bation, to become the mother of a doll, 
or a boy the owner of a coveted play- 
thing. The YWCA conducts a drive for 
toys once a year, and the Freshman 
Club gives two parties for the children, 
on May Day and at Christmas. 

The Co-operative, whose purpose is 
“to afford each member an experience 
in democratic group living, to maintain 
an efficient, non-profit unit, and to 
offer education in cooperative ideals,” is 
an organic part of the YWCA. Organ- 
ized in 1935, it was the first mixed 
co-operative on the campus, with men 
and women sharing equally in the work 
and in all social activities. It follows 
the interracial policy of the YWCA, 
being the only place within the radius 
of a mile and a half of the campus 
where members of different racial 
groups can live together. Throughout 
the past year the Co-op has included 
Chinese, Armenian, Negro, Japanese- 
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American, and Caucasian students, in- 
cluding two Austrian refugees and ex- 
change students from Chile, Mexico, 
Costa Rica, Colombia, Brazil, and other 
Latin-American countries. 


LOYAL ADVISORY BOARD 


The cooperative is sponsored and ad- 
vised by the Advisory Board, which 
also stands behind the entire student 
program, carrying the responsibility tor 
the upkeep of the building, and help- 
ing generously in raising the budget. 
The unobtrusive help of the two well- 
loved secretaries, Mrs. Emerson Kern 


and Miss Margaret Kimball, is also 
available at every turn. 

These and other activities are made 
possible by a smooth-running organiza- 
tion, with a strong cabinet and council, 
and many interested committees. One 
has only to step inside the building to 
be sure, from the atmosphere of pur- 
posefulness and goodwill, that this As- 
sociation exemplifies the motto of the 
YWCA, “I am come that they may 
have life, and that they may have it 
more abundantly.” 


NOTE: More “Profiles” to come in The 
Intercollegian.—Ed. 


NICC Affiliates With the 
United Student Christian Council 


“We, representing the National Stu- 
dent Council of the YMCA and the 
National Student Council of the 
YWCA, welcome the proposal for a 
United Student Christian Council as 
contained in its Articles of Operation 
and affirm our desire to participate in 
the USCC and to further the concep- 
tion of a more united work which it 
embodies.” With these words the 1945 
meeting of the NICC endorsed coop- 
eration with the student movements of 
the churches and the Student Volun- 
teer Movement throvh the United 
Student Christian Council. To under- 
stand what USCC is not is as important 
as to understand what it is! 


It is not a “super” agency control- 
ling member organizations; it is not 
an amalgamation of agencies; it is not 
a new Student Christian Movement to 
compete with or supplant existing stu- 
dent Christian forces in the develop- 
ment ot conferences, literature and pro- 
grams, nor does it seek to win students 
away from established Church or As- 
sociation relationships. The USCC is 
not regionally or locally established; it 
is not something which local groups 
can join. It may become one or several 
of these things, but at present it is none 
of them. 


It is an expression of latent but grow- 
ing convictions that the Protestant 
agencies serving students have more 
that unites them than that separates 


them. It is a venture in which are found 
elements of faith, conviction and doubt. 
But essentially it is a venture of Chris- 
tian faith. 


In voicing its approval of the USCC 
the NICC made clear that certain val- 
ues must be preserved. While no satis- 
tactory definition of “Protestant” was 
reached, NICC will urge the accept- 
ance of the definition that coincides 
with WSCF practice in encouraging 
tellowship with Catholics and Jews 
who desire to participate in the life of 
Christian Associations and Church 
groups. Further, they want to  safe- 
guard “the autonomy of each constit- 
uent group to act in keeping with its 
inherent character” so that each may 
tulfill its mission as it sees it and may 
contribute to the enrichment and effec- 
tiveness of others. 


The second annual meeting of the 
United Student Christian Council will 
be held in Wooster, Ohio, September 
12-14. Representatives of the National 
Student Councils of the YMCA and 
YWCA will be Mary Ann Matoon, 
Madeline Patterson, Dorothy Pendle- 
ton, Claire Ruggles, Fern Babcock, 
Eleanor French, Eleanor Godfrey, 
Adah Kieffer, Russell Jones, Bill Miller, 
Jack Moss, Ed Nutting, Harold W. 
Colvin, R. H. Edwin Espy, Clarence 
P. Shedd, Ralph Lloyd and Carl Sieg- 
enthaler. 

—Harold B. Ingalls 
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SCA Heritage 


by ELEANOR FRENCH 


Tae MESSAGE of our Movement is, and 
has been, the Christian faith. But no 
social institution can fully and ade- 
quately express the truth which forced 
its creation. Therefore, it is not a mat- 
ter for surprise that in the life of our 
Movement we have permitted the in- 
sights of Jesus to become clouded 
by our neglect, our pride and our 
institutionalism. We have failed to 
profit fully by the richness of the ex- 
perience of our Christian tradition, but 
in spite of our ineptness God has used 
our Movement to reveal himself and 
his will to countless thousands of indi- 
viduals throughout history. 


How shall we describe the Student Christian 
Association Movement? 

1. It is an indigenous movement 
rooted in the American campus, and 
therefore has more freedom of action 
than community groups have. It has 
been able to weather storms which have 
destroyed other organizations. 


2. It is a movement of students and 
faculty members. This does not mean 
that faculty members have equal voice 
with students, but they have special 
functions to perform in providing con- 
tinuity and experience. 


3. It is a fellowship of persons bound 
together by a clearly defined purpose— 
not by a creed. 


4. Our movement is inclusive of per- 
sons of all races and nations and of a 
variety of class backgrounds. 


5. It is an ecumenical movement, 
welcoming into its fellowship all who 
accept its purpose. It includes persons 
of all denominations; and it includes in 
small but significant numbers persons 
of the Catholic and Jewish faiths and 
those who are members of no church. 
We cooperate with Jewish and Catholic 
student groups in interfaith councils. 
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An expression of Christian faith 
within the university community 


6. Our movement is not an interfaith 
organization. If it were such, it would 
include in its membership comparable 
numbers of Protestant, Jewish and 
Catholic students. But a movement can- 
not, at one and the same time, be both 
Christian and interfaith. 


>. We are within the Protestant tra* 


dition, but we prefer to speak of our- 
selves as Christian. The stream of our 
thought and experience is Protestant. 
This is clear in our assumption that 
every man must decide what is truth 
rather than have it decided for him by 
the church. It is clear from our afiirma- 
tions of faith. It is clear from our his- 
tory. | 

8. We are not a church but we are 
among the followers of Jesus and hence 
belong with all who call themselves 
Christian in the Church Universal. 
Most of our members are also members 
of churches. We work within the 
Church and encourage our members to 
become vigorous and effective church- 
men. 


g. We are a _ non-ecclesiastical lay 
movement. We do not perform sacra- 
mental functions, we do not marry, 
christen or bury people. Our approach 
is not so much of a faith to be mediated 
as it is of an association of people who 
have come together to seek God’s way. 


10. We are a democratic movement, 
using democratic methods in all our 
work. 


11. We are a part of the two world 


(Eleanor French spoke memorable words to 
the NICC at Riverdale last July. Her concise 
expression of the Student Christian Associa- 
tion Movement’s purpose and function led to 
requests for publication of the speech—so 
here it is, in part. There were requests for 
publication of the speech in full, as a pamph- 
let; if this eventuates, we'll let you know.— 
Ed.) 


Eleanor French 


movements of the YMCA and YWCA, 
and of the World’s Student Christian 


Federation. 


What has been the nature of the faith which 
the Movement has revealed by its total life? 


1. It 1s the faith of a minority. How 
can this be so, in a Christian country? 
The dominant tone of our society is 
not that of essential Christianity, pro- 
phetic in utterance, vigorous in its total 
life, but that of the prevailing secular 
culture—which puts profit above peo- 
ple, which measures success in terms of 
property, possessions, salary, status. 


2. The Christian minority’s faith is 
distinguished by a great decision. This 
decision is not in terms of belief, al- 
though belief is involved; it is not in 
terms of action, although action will 
follow. It is the decision between serv- 
ing the one God, revealed by Jesus, and 
the many gods presented by our rich 
yet secular culture. Where shall I seek 
security? Where shall I seek the answer 
to my longing that my life shall count, 
that it shall have meaning? He who 
would find his life must lose it. He 
must lose the life which sought secur- 
ity and meaning in approval of people, 
job, political party, race, nation, suc- 
cess, prestige. 

3. God 1s the God of not some men 
but of all men. Those who had com- 
mitted themselves to Christian faith 
found that in losing life they had found 

(Continued on page 24) 
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by CARL SIEGENTHALER 


Student Christian Association 
Movement has always been one of faith. 
It was born in Christian faith. It grew 
in Christian faith. It will live in Chris- 
tian faith. But in recent years we have 
become inarticulate in expressing our 
faith. We have done a good job in ap- 
plying it to many social situations. Con- 
structive campus action, just interracial 
practice, recreation, education, political 
action and social service have been 
characteristic of our movement across 
the nation. But we have done poor 
work in transmitting to our own mem- 
bers and to the student body the differ- 
ence it makes to be Christian in belief, 
attitude and action! We have not seen 
clearly enough the importance of “re- 
discovering, making our own and shar- 
ing the essentials of the Christian faith.” 

Therefore, our program has been 
somewhat unbalanced. We have given 
too little attention to the basic and es- 
sential spiritual discipline of Bible study, 
meditation and worship. Unconscious- 
ly, we have assumed that we know 
enough about our faith and its In- 
spirer. Consequently, we have been 
half-hearted about making Christian 
faith our own, and have seen no need 
to tell others what it is that moti- 
vates us as Christians. We have not 
seen the importance of winning others 
to Christian faith. 


1944-45 Climax Year 


The past school year has been some- 
thing of a climax for the movement. It 
has grown in its own faith and many 
points of concern have become more 
vivid and alive. It is to the coming year 
that we now look for a re-examination 
of that which is our message and pur- 
pose. The forces which have been at 
work in bringing about this year’s 
“climax” are many fold; some have 
been diregt and others indirect. We 
have profited from positive factors such 
as sound faith and devotion, as well as 
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SCA Intention 


Students at NICC placed dynamic faith 
at the center of their program 


from negative factors which forced us 
to new insights. The main impetus and 
continuing force for this “re-awaken- 
ing’ has come from within, from our 
own leaders, student and non-student, 
from our own Associations, commissions 
and councils. Of tremendous importance 
has been the active participation of lay 
leaders at various points, and the 
growth that has been made _ possible 
through our working in cooperative re- 
lationships with other groups. The war 
and the attendant necessity for facing 
the issues of peace have torced many 
of us to rediscover the Christian basis 
of our movement. Many of us have 
become more faithful while others have 
retreated into escapism, but there is an 
unmistakable surge toward a Christian 
faith which is workable. Other youth 
movements ,have caught the attention 
of our fellow students. At the one ex- 
treme are secular groups which work 
at problems similar to ours but which 
deny the basic tenets of our Christian 
faith; at the other extreme are groups 
which emotionalize religion and make 
it socially irrelevant. Student Christian 
Associations, between these two, have 
groped for Christian taith which would 
be personally vital and socially dy- 


namic. 


The fog lifts 


There was real struggle at the 1944 
NICC meeting because we couldn't see 
the relationship between our social ac- 
tion interests and our cooperation with 
church student groups. We weren't 
clear enough about our purpose. Still, 
we did come through with enough 
positive policy to push us forward to 
the formation of the USCC and to the 
Denison Consultation as well as to the 
development of our regular program. 

The first USCC meeting called for 
further self-examination to see if our 
Movement were willing organization- 
ally and in terms of religious philoso- 


Carl Siegenthaler 


phy to cooperate with the student 
groups of the Protestant churches. At 
both points there have been serious 
“reservations ; but we continued with 
our share of the mutual load, believing 
we were committed to a common task. 


At center: Christian faith 

The Denison Consultation on United 
Student Christian Work was another 
testing point. We met head-on all the 
points of difference in beliefs, ways of 
work and interests which arise among 
our student Christian organizations. It 
was too big an order for students, and 
so there was a\tendency to exaggerate 
and even to emotionalize. But the basic 
question was, where is our unity as 
Christians? What makes some of us 
emphasize personal faith, others per- 
sonal behavior, others social faith and 
behavior? What is it that causes us to 
be troubled and concerned at these 
points? What makes the difference? 
The Denison Consultation said, “We 
find our unity in Christ.” He became 
the most important fact for all of us. 
He was the one who made the differ- 
ence and caused our action. 

Meanwhile, the NICC Program 
Commission had been struggling over 
the issue from a different angle. There 
was a concern that Christian faith be 
central in purpose and motivation. 
They recalled that Christian faith was 
one of six NICC emphases for 1944-45, 
along with Full Employment, Political 
Effectiveness, Racial Equality, World 
Relatedness and Higher Education. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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STUDENT FAITH FOUND 


Are you concerned in the thinking at the center ofSt 
of the National Intercollegiate Christian Council in ast 


bw ANNUAL MEETING of the National Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council was held at Riverdale, N. Y., July 6-13, 1945 
under the co-chairmanship of Eleanor Powell Godfrey and 
Carl Siegenthaler. This meeting of seventy people was both 
the climax and the beginning of the year’s work for student 
YMCAs, YWCAs, and CAs. The direction our movement 
will take during the coming year was outlined by the NICC 
in terms of program priorities. Selection of these priorities 
was the culmination of a process begun by discussion in 
Association cabinet meetings last spring, continued in area 
and state conferences, and refined by the fourteen regional 
conferences which preceded the NICC meeting. NICC dele- 
gates spoke vigorously and well for the convictions of their 
regions! 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AT THE CENTER 


The NICC was completely united in its desire to place 
Christian faith at the center of its program. The NICC 
Circle (see front cover) illustrates the way in which faith 
must permeate and transform all aspects of personal, campus 
and community life. Christians will work with secular groups 
toward common social goals, but their reasons for doing so 
will root in the fact that God is the Father of all men and 
Lord of all aspects of life. To tolerate racial prejudice, to 
lessen the dignity of persons through economic injustice, to 
trample under foot the rights of weaker nations, is an affront 
to God who intends that all men shall live harmoniously 
together. 


In Christian life there is constant interplay of worship, 
study, and action. We seek earnestly to discover God's will 
for us through worship. We use our minds to their fullest 
capacity as we work on our problems. We judge all issues 
by the insights given us through worship and study; then 
we act toward the end that all life may come under the 
domination of God’s will. 


REDISCOVER, MAKE OUR OWN, AND SHARE 
THE CHRISTIAN HERITAGE 


Most Christian Associations assume they understand the 
Christian heritage and go busily about developing worship 
services or campus and community service programs. The 
NICC recognized that much of the inadequacy of our 
movement is a result of our failure to understand the essen- 
tial character of the Christian heritage. It urges all Associa- 
tions to study the Bible and other sources of knowledge of 
God and of the Christian heritage; to make Christian faith 
real to every member of the campus community; and to 
act as responsible members of the world community of 
Christians centering in the Universal Church. 
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NICC at Riverdale, 


First row: E. G. Carroll, Yolanda Wilkerson, Sadie Barrows, Claire Ruggles, Bill Miller, hodelis 
Eleanor French, James Reese, Jean Welborn, William Genne, Stanley Wasson. Second ow (k 
Cochran, Hal Viehman, Doris Anne Hill, Louray Forney, Dick Leavell, Fern Babcock, Jace R 
Ledeen, Genevieve Schneider, Louise Fleming, Hilda Davis, Frances Helen Mains, Mrs. forold 
Thomas, Augustine Ralla Ram, Harry Aitken, Anne Wiggin. Fourth row: Lois Crozier, Adoh 
Hansen, Norma Greene, Leanore Johns, Mary Ann Mattoon, Rebecca Davis, Bart Peak, Mory N 
Russell Jones, H. B. Ingalls, Ray Sweetman, Gordon Lippitt, Betty Fullerton, Ruth ¢odeor 
Shapiro, Huntley Dupre, Henry Ware. Sixth row: Harry Seamans, Glen Dalton, Charles Huloc, 


Phil Moulton, Ed Nutting. 


GROWTH OF PERSONS 


As Christians, we realize that all people are children of God, 
and we are concerned that they grow and develop as he 
intended they should. We must see that our personal rela- 
tionships contribute to the growth of the persons with whom 
we have contact. The Christian Association must use those 
procedures which call forth the fullest capacities of all its 
members, and should not use them for any meager end, or 
as merely an audience. Campus life and higher education 
must eliminate all barriers which thwart the growth of 
persons; it must become devoted to the development of grad- 
uates whose primary aim is service to the community and 
not self-aggrandizement. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Our concern for community work and social action stems 
from our recognition that God is the Father of all men. Be- 
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r of Christian program in 1945? The meetings 
in asuburb along the Hudson last July will interest you: 


erdale,N. Y., July, 1945 


| Miller, todeline Patterson, Mrs. Edwin Espy, Edwin Espy, Eleanor Godfrey, Carl Siegenthaler, 

Second ov (kneeling): Leroy Henderson, Jimmie Woodward, Evelyn von Herrmann, Dorothy 
ibcock, Jace Roberts, R. L. Zerby. Third row: Mrs. Murray Branch, Homer Loh, Elizabeth 
ns, Mrs. fold Viehman, Mary Moss Cuthbertson, Hoyt Palmer, Dorothy Pendleton, Winburn 

Crozier, Adah Kieffer, Leila Anderson, Irene Harris, George Workman, Muriel Jacobson, Minna 
‘t Peak, fory McNulty, Fred Hallmark, Paul Huang, Bill Holladay, Murray Branch. Fifth row: 
1, Ruth odeon, Clem Elliott, Ruth Saupe, Jack Moss, Bob Johnson, Bob Bilheimer, Clara 
, Charles Huloc, Hal Colvin, Bruce Maguire, Florian Schultz, Jim Smith, Fred Igler, Bob James, 


lieving that God the Creator made man in his own image, 
we cannot rest while one person is enslaved or degraded. 
The NICC recommends that Associations continue to relate 
students to effective community work and that they provide 
better training and supervision for those volunteer workers. 
But community work is only the beginning of the social 
responsibility of Christians. We must also (1) study the 
nature of the political, social and economic forces of our 
world, and (2) work for racial equality, economic justice and 
political effectiveness. 


WORLD RELATEDNESS 


Physical interdependence of the world forces us to discover a 
binding spiritual force. It is our task to weave the values 
and patterns of the Kingdom of God into the fabric of the 
world’s life. The NICC recommends that each Association 
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understand and support the United Nations organization 
and related international bodies directed toward establishing 
a just and stable world society; that they cooperate with 
other campus groups in giving assistance to students of 
stricken countries through the World Student Service Fund; 
that they support the world mission of the church and de- 
velop leaders for its work; that they integrate foreign stu- 
dents into Association life and work with them toward 
mutual understanding between our respective countries; and 
that they increase awareness of the unity of Christians every- 
where through our membership in the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, the World’s YMCA and YWCA and 
the World Council of Churches. 


PROGRAM RESOURCES 


Carrying out the above recommendations is a large order! 
But there are many sources of help: 


Regional Councils of the YMCA, YWCA, and SCM. (Sce page 23 for 


staff pictures and addresses.) 


NICC Program Commission and Staff. Forty students, staff and pro- 
gram experts work valiantly in developing program resources for 
Christian Association leaders. Four Program Pamphlets, one on each 
NICC emphasis, will be issued in late September. One free copy for 
each Association may be secured from your regional office. Copies will 
also be available, at cost, from the Womans Press and the Association 
Press. Monthly installments of a loose-leaf Cabinet Workbook will be 
sent to each Association president and adviser throughout the year. 
(For. additional helps call on the program secretaries, Fern Babcock 


and Harold B. Ingalls.) 


The Intercollegian, monthly publication of the NICC and the SVM. 
Every cabinet member should be a subscriber. Subscriptions: $1.00 a 
year for one; $18 for 20. John Oliver Nelson, Editor, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


The Womans Press and the Association Press, publishing houses of the 
YWCA and YMCA, respectively. Any book or pamphlet of any pub- 
lisher may be secured through them. 


University Christian Mission, Phillips P. Moulton, national director, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., will conduct missions on twenty 
campuses next spring. Write immediately if you want your campus to 
be one of them or tor help on locally sponsored Christian affirmation 
weeks. 


Student Volunteer Movement, Winburn T. Thomas, general secretary, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., will give help on church voca- 
tions, missions and summer service projects. 


World Student Service Fund, Ernest L. Schofield, executive sec- 
retary, 8 West goth St., New York 18, N. Y. 


United Student Christian Council, Winburn T. Thomas, acting execu- 
tive secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


World’s Student Christian Federation, Robert C. Mackie, general sec- 
retary, 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Philippe Maury 


by PHILIPPE MAURY 


W ues FRANCE FELL in 1940 I was 
a young ofhcer in the French army: To 
me the military deteat of my country 
and above all its moral disintegration, 
was a terrible shock. But up to the 
very moment of surrender I had hoped 
that France, defeated within its na- 
tional borders, would continue to fight 
within its empire; that it would keep 
faith with the word given to our British 
allies and not abandon the struggle. 

France was for us more than “forty 
million Frenchmen.” For us ot the 
SCM, France stood tor a tradition ot 
loyalty and of liberty, an aspiration 
toward justice and integrity, benevo- 
lent and reasonable culture; tor many 
it was a country which guaranteed full 
liberty to the Church to preach the 
gospel. German domination and Hitler- 
ian ideology imposed upon France or 
tried to impose upon it a different con- 
ception of the world; we no longer had 
the right to speak, to think and to act 
as we believed we had the right and 
duty to do. 


Noble Vision, Grim Action 
Soon we saw that to be a patriot 
signifies loving one’s country because 
of what God has done tor us through 
it, giving it our affection because our 
daily life bespeaks its original character- 
istics, devoting ourselves to its service 
because God in placing us in it makes 
us responsible for its conduct and its 
existence. We discovered that to love 
France meant tor us to be witnesses of 
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STUDENT 
FRANCE 
RESISTS 


A student Christian Leader, lately of the Maquis 
looks acutely at the heroic French “underground” 


(Translated from the French by Helen Morton) 


Jesus Christ first by evangelization, nat- 
urally, but also by our efforts to main- 
tain in France a tradition of integrity, 
ot equity, of honor, of an intelligence 
free to consider all human questions, of 
a generosity ready to open its doors to 
all human suffering. So we learned the 
value of liberty and national inde- 
pendence. 

But that was not all. I recall the 
words of one of the principal leaders of 
the French Revolution, the Abbe Sieyes, 
on the day after the Terror. Asked 
what he had done during those years 
of struggle, of anguish and of passion, 
he replied: “I have lived.” His words 
illustrated exactly what we refused to 
do. Our aim was not and could not be 
just to live. It was a question of re- 
sisting, by every known means, the 
work of physical and moral destruction 


Philippe Maury has been an active member 
of the French SCM since his student days. 
When France fell he, with other SCM mem- 
bers, entered the Resistance Movement. His 
particular responsibility was printing and dis- 
tributing an underground magazine. Several 
new printers had to be found for each issue, 
for the Germans carefully measured the elec- 
tric current consumed by each printer. To 
distribute 40,000 copies of a banned periodi- 
cal, in lots of not more than five copies, re- 
quired patience, ingenuity, and courage. Mr. 
Maury came to America for the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation executive commit- 
tee meeting last May, (missing out by two 
days, because of transportation difficulties) 
but attended two SCM conferences.—Ed. 


which Vichy and the enemy were car- 
rying on against our country. It was 
necessary to find the best methods of 
secret action, above all it was necessary 
to learn to obey, no matter what the 
risks. 


Aux Armes, Chretiens! 

What was the role of the SCM in 
France in all this? In the first place, 
we refused to identify our Student 
Christian program with our political 
action; it is impossible to mix the 
Church with any opinion about the 
world. The Church and the SCM are 
open to all, whatever their opinions and 
attitudes. The role of the SCM was not 
to undertake resistance itself, but to 
make us reflect upon the meaning of 
resistance. 

I recall particularly and with special 
gratitude, the first summer conference 
we held, in August, 1940, 1n a little 
village of the Levennes in the midst 
of the old Huguenot country where re- 
sistance was first born nearly three cen- 
turies ago—the resistance of the Protes- 
tants under the persecution of the 
Catholic royalty. We were some fifty 
students and former members of the 
SCM and together in the light of the 
Word of God and in the community 
of the church we tried to reflect on the 
new situation, to understand what our 
duty was as Christians. We were not 
all in accord—some thought they could 
render greater service by taking part in 
oficial activities of the Vichy govern- 
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ment, others by resisting the orders of 
that government and sabotaging its 
work. It is the character of the Word 
of God that it cannot give us a rule 
which we can apply mechanically; in 
every case it speaks to us directly and 
personally, imposes a choice upon us; 
but it leaves to our faith and to our 
intelligence the responsibility for find- 
ing out what means we are to utilize! 
To be in the world, yet not of the 
world often means to act against men, 
and always to act differently from the 
rest of men. It was at this point that 
for many of us the work of resistance 
began. 

It was real work. To be sure there 
was adventure, danger, even something 
of sport about it. But the essential 
things were a constant concern not to 
neglect anything, unending patience, a 
flint-like perseverance. It was not al- 
ways easy to carry on when the war 
news was bad, when our friends, one 
after another, disappeared. Often, too, 
a feeling of disgust overwhelmed us be- 
cause we were involved in lying, trick- 
ery and stealing. It 1s not a pretty war, 
the secret war of resistance. Perhaps it 
is the worst form of war. There is 
killing as in regular war, and usually 
it must be done in the dark, secretly. 
When one undertakes war, he has to 
accept all its horrors. 

We participated in war because we 
considered it right from a Christian 
point of view for the maintenance of 
a society where justice is something 
real, where one respects laws because 
they are right; above all where the 
preaching of the gospel is legally pos- 
sible. So there remained nothing more 
for us but to hold firm, clench our fists, 
and pray God to sustain our efforts, 
ask God’s pardon for the means we 
were using and the great lie we were 
having to live, because we were in the 
world of the great liar, Satan. 


Heirs of the Resistance 


Resistance has been the outstanding 
event of these past five years in France. 
It is impossible to understand the youth 
of France today if one forgets the Re- 
sistance. After this long trial, French 
youth is so exhausted, physically and 
nervously. Into the Resistance went the 
youth France so greatly needs today. It 
is because of the terrible experience of 
Resistance that so many young people 
of France are unable to readapt them- 
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selves to civilian life. Instead, they are 
going into politics or into the army, 
both of which offer adventure and risk. 
But it is also through the Resistance 
that many of us have learned our true 
responsibilities towards the national 
and world community. 

France comes out of the struggle free 
and proud, though exhausted and des- 
perately wanting rest. The men capable 
of rebuilding the nation as well as the 
men capable of rebuilding the Church 


are few because loss of life has been 
great these past years, especially among 
the young people and the best of these 
because our war has been one of volun- 
teers. French students, and among 
them the SCM members, have decided 
to do their share. For them it will be 
of inestimable value to know that mem- 
bers of the American SCM understand 
them, follow them in their struggles 
and sustain them with their affection 
and their prayers. 


WAR’S END BRINGS 


A new need, and a new program for 


RELIEF 


REHABILITATION 
RECONSTRUCTION 


CHUNGKING, AUGUST I5, 1945. HOORAY V-J DAY 
CONGRATULATIONS, VICTORY MEANS ROADS OPEN 
TO HELP VAST NUMBERS HUNGRY DESTITUTE 
LIBERATED STUDENTS. GRATEFUL YOUR CON- 
TINUED SUPPORT, 

HOOVER-LERRIGO-HUANG-YU 


Crunese students thus set the pace for 
post-war relief through the world 
Student Service Fund. War’s end, like 
the lifting of a heavy cloud, reveals a 
wide swathe of human need, extend- 
ing from the shores of the Atlantic in 
Europe, to the Pacific Coast in Asia. 
Over this vast scene stalks human need 
on a scale unparalleled in world his- 
tory. And the sum total of all this 
misery is made up of the pain and 
deprivation of many thousands of in- 
dividuals. Jacques and Joseph and Met- 
Ling, their military uniforms laid 
aside, need subsistence aid if they are 
to resume their interrupted university 
work. Suzette and Franz and Joop, 
released from prison camps, need rest 
and medical care before they can at- 
tempt to return to their studies. WSSF 
is well equipped to help them, and it 
calls for a minimum of 2-million dol- 
lars from students of the world. Surely 
this is a small sum in relation to the 
help it will give to war-weary, penni- 
less, but generally hopeful young peo- 
ple of college age. To raise our share 
of these 2-million dollars calls for a 


big expansion in the USA colleges of 
past money-raising efforts for WSSF. 

Ernest L. Schoheld, the new Execu- 
tive Secretary of WSSF is made-to- 
order for the big job of assisting stu- 
dents across the country to put on the 
campaigns called for by the vast post- 
war need. Under his leadership WSSF 
will operate this year through a reor- 
ganized set-up. Five regional secretar- 
ies are now at work throughout the 
USA. And, Church groups and the 
Christian Associations have pledged 
special help. 

Nationally, the WSSF has an impos- 
ing array of leaders. Sidney Lovett of 
Yale, Chairman of the Fund’s General 
Committee, is off to Europe for a study 
of student conditions; in the fall he re- 
turns for a widespread speaking tour in 
the colleges. Huntley Dupree, Univer- 
sity Secretary of WSSF, is to give na- 
tional leadership to campaigns in the 
great universities, working through ad- 
ministration and faculty as well as stu- 
dents. Six traveling secretaries, one of 
whom returns from Europe in Sep- 
tember, add their help. Andre De 
Blonay, who throughout the war has 
administered WSSF money in Europe, 
is to be here for two months in the fall, 
to help. In addition, many special 
speakers will be available for the col- 
lege campaigns. (Turn to page 16) 
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Stimulating reading for a new college term— 


The Enrichment Life 


by Paut N. Evsin 
President, West Liberty State College 


Education is not the sum total of credit hours. It is the process by which life. 


is enriched. The enriching elements or “vitamins” are identified and analyzed 
by Dr. Elbin in these inspiring chapel talks keyed to ten important days in 


the school year. //lustrated. 


A self-starter for new students—— 


$1.50 


Pioneers of Tomorrow 


by Hans WEIL 


“This book is intended to help the college-age person find himself and his 
place in the scheme of things. . . . The author speaks as a personal counselor. 
. . . This book is a thought-provoking, inspiring challenge.”"—Springfield 


Republican. 


$1.25 


To make worship programs doubly effective, use — 


Dlight te Destiny 


edited by Rutu I. SEABURY 


Dynamic Christian living as exemplified by Ted Hume’s life and expressed 
in his devotional writings will thrill and inspire others to make humanity’s 


cause their own. 


Targets for Sunday night discussions — 


$1.25 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE IN WARTIME AND AFTER 


by Revusen 


An honest and revealing yardstick for measuring your love life and to help you determine 
whether you and your intended are ready for marriage, now or later. 


Paper, 


SOLDIER, YOU'RE IT! 
by W. NELson 
“Conservative enough to exasperate the radical and radical enough to shock the orthodox.” 


... “Ought to be of help to Protestant enlisted men in their religious difficulties.” .. . 
“An honest man’s attempt to harmonize Christian ideals with dependable knowledge of the 


world in which we live.” 


15 cents; 12 copies, $1,50 


Paper, $1.00 


BACKGROUND FOR BROTHERHOOD 


by KENDALL WEISIGER 


Ruth Taylor, columnist on democracy. 


“The eradication of prejudice and the recognition of brotherhood begin with the indi- 
vidual. Many of us accept this truth, but how many apply that challenge to ourselves?”’— 


Paper, 30 cents; 50 copies, $10.00 


Order these through your college bookstore or from 


(Association Press 


347 Madison Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


NEW WSSF EXECUTIVE 


ERNEST L. SCHOFIELD 


Niw WSSF Secretary Ernest Scho- 
held’s interest in things international 
started in World War I when he re- 
sponded to General Joffre’s appeal for 
ambulance drivers. After two years 
with the French Army (in a group 
which included Robert J. Hutchins, 
Louis Bromfield and Adolphe Menjou) 
he conducted army rehabilitation work 
among displaced persons. In the 20s 
he studied music at the Ecole Normale 
in Paris and the Conservatoire at Foun- 
tainebleau. On his return to America 
he became Professor of Voice at Dal- 
housie University in Canada, and later 
at Salem College in North Carolina. 

During World War II Mr. Schofield 
saw four years of service with the Red 
Cross. As Assistant Director of Fund 
Raising in nine states in the North 
Atlantic Area, he supervised cam- 
paigns in colleges, military establish- 
ments and Red Cross Chapters. 

Mr. Schofield definitely has what it 
takes—broad cultural interest and ex- 
perience, and thorough knowledge of 
how to raise money. And this is his 
interest in WSSF. “What we _ need 
now,” he says, “is a lot of money. This 
means bang-up campaigns, in all insti- 
tutions—$5 to $10 and more per stu- 
dent.” 

Behind the WSSF Fund lies a com- 
pelling story of stark human_ need. 
And if our bright dreams for student 
leadership in the post-war world are to 
come true, American students must 
provide the money for relief, rehabilita- 
tion, and reconstruction. 
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NEWS OF THE WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


edited by WINBURN T. THOMAS 


BRITISH ARMY RELEASES STU- 
DENTS. 4,500 college-trained men in 
the British armed forces are being re- 
leased to meet the man-power shortage 
in the ministry, public service, the pro- 
fessions, and administrative branches 
of industry and commerce. A minimum 
of three years’ university training 1s re- 
quired for release. 1,500 will become 
candidates for church orders. 


NISEL HEADS GI COLLEGE 
GROUP. Pfc. Isamu S. Aoki, a grad- 
uate of the Salt Lake City High School, 
and top man on the campus of the Uni- 
versity Study Center (GI College) at 
Florence, Italy, has been elected Stu- 
dent Council President by the 1300 GI 
and officer students. Aoki is majoring 
in agriculture. 


PHILIPPINE UNIVERSITY RE- 
OPENS. Silliman University (Chris- 
tian) at Dumaguete has resumed oper- 
ation following the granting of govern- 
ment permission for schools to reopen. 
The buildings which were spared dur- 
ing the years of occupation will be re- 
conditioned; library volumes have been 
removed from hiding and are being 
catalogued by students; faculty mem- 
bers are returning after spending 
months among the guerrillas. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 
CHALLENGED. The Student Volun- 


teer Movement entertained the forty- 
seven presidents of Christian Associa- 
tions enrolled at the Union Theological 
Seminary summer school, at a buffet 
supper on the roof of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, July 27. 
Five national Christians and mission- 
aries, dramatizing the unity of world 
Christendom, answered student ques- 
tions. 
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HOPE OF GERMANY. Martin 
Niemoller said recently in an interview 
with G. Bromley Oxnam, President of 
the Federal Council of Churches: 
“Hope lies in the group from sixteen to 
twenty-two years of age. In these youth 
the critical faculties are still alert. They 
must be given honest answers to their 
questions until they come to believe 
the answers are true. Youth still asks 
questions.” 


EUROPEAN THEOLOGICAL 
NOTE. In English and French prison 
camps, German students are preparing 
for the Christian ministry. The Paris 
Theological School has more students 
than it has had in the past half cen- 
tury. An Amsterdam church that form- 
erly had two pastors, has so increased 
its functions that a seventh pastor has 
been added to the staff. An emergency 
theological seminary in Holland has 
been established to help meet the de- 
mand for church leaders. 


PROTESTANTS MOBBED IN 
MEXICO. G. Baez-Camargo reports 
in The Christian Century the lynching 
of Protestant pastors, the dynamiting 
of churches and homes by mobs ex- 
cited by sermons of local priests against 
Protestants. 


SCOTLAND TRAINS YOUTH. 


Community House, established in Glas- 
gow last autumn (by the Iona Youth 
Trust, in association with the youth 
committee of the Church of Scotland) 
for the training of youth leaders, al- 
ready has 1,000 members, of whom 700 
are preparing for leadership positions. 


GIVE FOR WSCF RECONSTRUC- 
TION! The Church has potency in 
Europe today, a power gained in part 
by its contribution to the resistance 
movement: Protestant youth camps 


served as sabotage training schools; 
Protestant pastors organized an “under- 
ground railway” to hide and save Al- 
lied fliers shot down; ministers and 
theological students joined in raids to 
seize ration books, and in the resulting 
conflicts nazi officials were killed. Many 
European young people have discovered 
the church through its activities, and 
are insistent that the church maintain 
its leadership. Unless the church is 
given resources nihilism will be victor, 
and other ideologies will set the pat- 
terns for the Europe of tomorrow. 
Buildings and personnel must be pro- 
vided if the Christian movement is to 
harness the enthusiasms of the “under- 
ground” and capture the devotion of 
the Hitler Jugend. 


WSCF REOPENS GENEVA OF- 
FICE. With the leaving of Robert 
Mackie for Europe, the headquarters 
of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, transferred in 1940 to Toronto, 
are being returned to 13, rue Calvin, 
Geneva. A temporary office will be 
maintained at 70 Vaughan Road, Tor- 
onto 10, until the end of this year, with 
Helen Morton, Vice-Chairman, in 
charge. 


ABOUT PEOPLE 
William Keys, former missionary to 
Japan and professor at Andover New- 
ton Theological School, becomes secre- 
tary of the American Committee for 
the World Council of Churches Sep- 
tember 15. 


Dr. Francis Wei, president of Hua 
Chung College (China), has been in- 
vited to become the first visiting pro- 
fessor to fill the Union Theological 
Seminary chair of World Christianity. 
The chair was created by his son in 
memory of Dr. Henry W. Luce, ed- 
itor of Time, Life and Fortune. 
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SIGNIFICANT SUMMER: 


Were you in a pocket-size conference? Or a Summer service group? 
Our roving reporter, who saw something of both, talks almost breath- 
lessly about them. Student Movement still moves! 


I, TAKES MORE than the climax of a 
world war to prevent the Student Chris- 
tian Association Movement from doing 
significant things. This past summer, 
ODT regulations limiting conference 
attendance to fifty were a shock—but 
plans were remade, and conferences 
were reduced in size but not neces- 
sarily in weight. 


New England Region (at Becket) 
and Central-Geneva Region (at Lake 
Forest ) had workshops that really work- 
ed; Southern Region got together at 
Highland Lake in a highly significant 
interracial gathering marking one more 
step in advance; floods washed out so 
much of Hollister that Southwest Re- 
gion hied itself to the drier plains of 


A MEATY Summer diet, chock full of 
the SCAM’s own vitamins E!, 
F? and S (experience, education, fel- 
lowship, fun and service) fed scores of 
undergraduates this year. Four Student- 
in-Industry seminars, two projects with 
Japanese-Americans and a Presidents’ 
School, kept Jack from becoming ane- 
mic and Jill from growing adipose. 
Tallest in skyline and oldest (20 
years), the Summer Service Group in 
Manhattan was jointly sponsored by 
NICC and the Presbyterian Institute of 
Labor Relations. Work in settlement 
houses and industrial situations formed 
background for discussions of society 
as it is and as it ought to be. This stu- 
dent group found the city their labora- 
tory, with its throbbing pulse of com- 
merce and crime, politics and pressure 
groups, reaction and radicalism, edu- 
cation, drama, wealth and poverty, re- 


Texas at Grand Prairie to live and 
work together cooperatively; New York 
State’s Silver Bay overflow worked 
out its salvation by cooperative house- 
keeping at Cayuga Hills; Rocky Moun- 
tain folks at Estes Park kept within 
law’s letter by running four small con- 
ferences, discovering in the process that 
bigness—even in the Rockies—isn’t all 
that matters. Middle Atlantic at Kane- 
satake and Pacific Northwest at Sea- 
beck completed the conference pic- 
ture this past summer. 


Something happened to program con- 
tent, too. Christian faith and Bible 
study had high priorities in most con- 
ferences. To glance around: at Lake 
Forest, mirabile dictu, study of Luke 


was served before breakfast, and the 
crowd turned out; at Becket the diet 
was I Corinthians; while Estes, moun- 
taineer fashion, did “Bible Explora- 
tions’ in Mark and discovered new 
heights and vistas. 

There was “a deepened experience 
with God” and relating the Christian 
faith to the campus and the world 
around us. At Grand Prairie, “in 4 
Region in which social action has long 
been stressed, the need for re-evaluation 
of the faith on which the Student 
Christian Association Movement js 
based seemed necessary, because of the 
new era which the Movement is fac- 
ing.’ Paul Weaver expounded the 
thesis that “love builds motives, motives 
build men and men build a Christian 


SIGNIFICANT SUMMER: 


Projects of discovery and service 


ligion and education. The President of 
City Council, a District Attorney, high- 
ranking representatives of Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish faiths, social work- 
ers, politicians, labor leaders, writers 
and others, were interpreters. On the 
side there were ball games, theatres, 
parties, excursions, picnics, concerts, 
visits to welfare agencies, prisons and a 
dozen other fascinating and revealing 
points. 

Far away, the third year’s Seattle Stu- 
dent Service Group found many of the 
same things to do. There, as in several 
others, race relations was one of the 
major concerns. Nineteen students 
from nine colleges earned their living 
doing all sorts of work—welder, rivet- 
bucker (2 girls did it!), timekeeper, 
office worker, recreation assistant and 
something in a hand-grenade foundry. 
They lived together in a rented sorority 


house, learned a lot about cooperative 
housekeeping, and got their meals 
ready-cooked from the central kitchen 
of the Student Cooperative. And here’s 
one for the books (all socially-minded 
coeds please copy)—‘‘The girls even 
educate their friends by supplying lit- 
erature on the FEPC, etc., to read as 
the boys wait for them to finish dress- 
ing for their dates.” Visual education, 
both movies and trips, services im 
churches of different faiths and denom- 
inations, labor union meetings, fireside 
discussions with faculty members and 
leaders of business and labor, and care- 
fully planned worship services—all 
helped round out the experience. 
The midwest had two student-n- 
industry groups, one in Chicago and 
the other in Minneapolis. In these 
groups, as elsewhere, the purpose 
was “to increase the student's aware- 
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Summer Conferences . . . 


life”; Augustine Ralla Ram challenged 
students to be evangelists on their 
campuses, world-citizens in attitudes 
and actions and a “nuisance” to the 
Church in order to spur it to leader- 
ship toward a more democratic, Chris- 
tian society; and Edward Carroll, just 
back from three years overseas as a 
chaplain, reminded the conference that 
Christians are a minority and their big 
job is to work under God’s direction to 
build a Christian community in an un- 


‘christian world. 


There was no let-up in facing the 
staggering issues that keep sensitive 
men and women troubled. Nearly every 
conference combined with its intense 
search for Christian foundations, a 
critical study of such matters as race 
relations, the need for a permanent 
FEPC, peacetime conscription, inter- 
national organization for peace and jus- 
tice, the growth of intolerance and anti- 
Semitism, signs of fascist tendencies, 
problems of post-war reconversion, and 
social legislation leading toward more 
decency and more democracy. 


Summer Projects . . . 

ness of a typical metropolitan pattern 
of social and industrial problems and 
the agencies existing to meet them. The 
contact was necessarily introductory 
. the aim was to stimulate further 
study and activity through curricular 
and extra-curricular opportunities.” 
There were plenty of opportunities— 
including even that for unemployment 
—as V-] Day cut-backs in the Twin Cit- 


ies gave students an unpleasant taste of 
being fired or finding pay rates reduced. 
While Minneapolis had 27 students 


Strange New World 


SEPTEMBER, 1945 


“Some call it Consecration . . 


Campus and personal problems loom- 
ed larger than in recent years in most 
of the conferences. It was recognized 
that students can be most effective by 
starting at home, in the college com- 
munity, learning there to deal with cor- 
rupt campus politics, discrimination in 
fraternities and organizations, bias in 
teaching and the tendency toward 
ivory tower spectatorism which marks 


from 18 colleges, Chicago had 38 from 
25 alma maters. The U. S. Employ- 
ment Service helped them, as it did in 
other places, or they hunted their own 
jobs through “want ad” columns. “For- 
tified with advanced courses in sociolo- 
gy and statistics, some washed windows 
of Pullman cars for the redeployment 
program. Two had the world at their 
fingertips as they assembled it for a 
globe manufacturer. English majors 
worked at boring connecting rods, so- 
cial scientists at grinding steel, a law 
student at unrolling soofing and one 
member helped to reduce bovine spinal 
cords to cosmetics.” 

The Hartford Industrial Group in 
Connecticut was the smallest—rr_ stu- 
dents from 8 colleges and states—but its 
program was “of a superior quality,” re- 
ports one of the leaders and the impact 
will be felt in such distant places as 
North Carolina, Georgia and California 
when colleges open. Here the group 
met at various places—in the world- 
famous rose gardens of Elizabeth Park, 
in the offices of insurance executives, 
meetings of clergymen and of labor 
unions (not together, alas) and a vet- 


. and others call it God.” 


so much of education. To this end, the 
raison d etre and the make-up and pro- 
gram of the campus Christian Associa- 
tion were given a thorough going-over. 

The smaller, more intimate nature of 
the conferences made possible “work- 
shop experiences” that have been miss- 
ing in large gatherings. Lake Forest, 
Becket and Estes were among those in 

(Continued on page 20) 


erans hospital for blinded soldiers. 

A four-hundred percent increase in 
male attendance marked The Presi- 
dents’ School at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City. Yes, five 
men were present, (even that wasn't 
enough .. . one of the girls left to be 
married!) The other forty-six stuck 
it out valiantly. The experience was 
different from college itself: (1) there 
was definite purpose in being there— 
training for leadership in Christian As- 
sociation and Church organizations, 
(2) the courses were harder—books, 
not chapters, were read, (3) the work 
was focused on a few subjects, (4) the 
extra-curricular events were meaning- 
ful, and (5) the whole was. tied up 
through group worship and living as 
spiritual beings. Writes one girl, “We 
were no longer Southerners, Metho- 
dists, Republicans or even Americans, 
but people of God’s kingdom working 
and thinking in terms of bringing our 
religious convictions to bear on all 
phases of life. We found our Summer 
not only something to write home 
about, but something right at home to 
do something about!” (To page 20) 
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In the usual order: Co-Chairmen Kamitsuka of Park and Jordan of Langston at Grand Prairie . . . time to talk of vocations under the trees at 


Silver Bay . . 


. and to view some of the world’s most magnificent scenery at Estes Park .. . 


SIGNIFICANT SUMMER, Continued 


CONFERENCES 


(From page 19) 

which association leadership, worship, 
cooperation with church groups, pro- 
gram planning, support of the World 
Student Service Fund and work with 
freshmen and returning service per- 
sonnel were part of the job tackled. Rep- 
resentatives of the smaller associations 
found their places in such conferences, 
whereas in the past they frequently 
have felt out of place alongside delega- 
tions of twenty or thirty from the uni- 
versities. Personal growth was more 
than a subject for discussion in meet- 
ings; it was experienced, in large quan- 
tities. 

We saw and felt that we were a part 
of a world movement of Christian stu- 
dents, faculty members and staff lead- 
ers. T. Z. Koo, Augustine Ralla Ram, 
Kiang Wen-han and Philippe Maury— 
all “Federation personalities” —added 
untold richness to conferences fortu- 
nate enough to have them. Joseph 
King, Ruth Seabury, Max Wolff, John 
Swomley, Roy McCorkel, William H. 
Hudnut, Jr., Beth Leinbach, Winburn 
Thomas, Edwin Espy, Eleanor French, 
Adelaide Case and John Maxwell 
Adams were some of the speakers and 
discussion leaders who stimulated, dis- 
turbed, guided, awakened and _ other- 
wise alerted the student mind. 


Special features in brief: Cayuga 
Hills, $217 for WSSF beyond normal 
gifts to be made through campus 
drives; Estes, the vow of silence fol- 
lowing the last evening meeting and 
broken only after the Communion serv- 
ice the next morning—and letters writ- 
ten to one’s self, to be mailed by the 
Regional Office in October; Lake For- 
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est, a personal enrichment hour—mu- 
sic, folk dancing, games—to end the 
day; Highland Lake and Grand 
Prairie, excellent WSCF events drama- 
tizing our world Christian fellowship; 
Silver Bay, a “Church Day” for con- 
sideration of plans and responsibilities 
of students to work through their de- 
nominations. 


Regional Councils will have interest- 
ing times when they meet this fall to 
evaluate these conference experiences. 
From advance indications it may be 
prophesied that there will not be a 
desire to abandon the larger confer- 
ences, but two emphases will be strong 
in the designs of planning committees 
next year: (1) the necessity of making 
possible within the larger conferences 
some of the great values discovered in 
the smaller ones, and (2) definite plans 
for some smaller, separate conferences 
as leadership-training and workshop 


events. 
—H.B.I. 


PROJECTS 


(From page 19) 

Two other prgjects grew out of the 
war and the action of our government 
in removing persons of Japanese ances- 
try from the West Coast. Though the 
restrictions have been removed for all 
but a few thousand such persons, re- 
turn to their former homes has been 
slow and not always pleasant. Many 
have found it difficult to’ leave the Re- 
location Centers. All centers are to be 
closed by the end of this year, educa- 
tional programs were curtailed in June, 
leadership for young people—especially 
for boys and girls of high school age 
and under—was very limited. 


To help meet these needs, NICC co- 


and at Kanesatake, Ralla Ram tells Hal Viehman. 


operated in two projects. Summer 
Service in a Relocation Center, directed 
by the Asilomar Regional office, pro- 
vided eighteen students from twelve 
colleges to work in three centers: To- 
paz, Utah; Manzanar, California; and 
Poston, Arizona. Following an inten- 
sive training conference they separated 
to take up work on recreation and ya- 
cation school programs, serving as 
YWCA secretary, directing handicraft, 
teaching swimming and folk dancing, 
conducting camping trips and nursery 
schools. Six students were employed by 
the War Relocation Authority, but the 
rest worked without pay. 


The jobs they did may not be as im- 
portant as the friendship they offered 
and the confidence they helped to estab- 
lish. In Los Angeles, three students work 
at Evergreen Hostel conducted by the 
American Friends Service Committee 
and the Presbyterian Church. Here 
Japanese Americans are welcomed as 
they return from the centers, housed 
temporarily and helped to find living 
quarters and employment. 


Another venture in this same area 
demonstrates the National Japanese- 
American Student Relocation Council 
cooperating with NICC in Bring-them- 
out Missions. Nisei students who them- 
selves were sent to the Centers in 1942 
and who have been “outside” attend- 
ing college, were enlisted to return to 
the centers to counsel, encourage, and 
inspire young people still there. Their 
knowledge of the Japanese language, 
their ability to understand the thoughts 
and fears of the people—because they 
had been through it all—qualify them 


to be of the greatest help. 
—H.B.I. 
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A Source Book 
of MISSIONS 


Pathfinders of the 


WORLD 
MISSIONARY 
CRUSADE 


by Sherwood Eddy 


Here are the life stories of hero- 
ic figures who carried the crusade 
for Christ into every corner of 
the globe—the real peacemakers 
of the earth. Here is the sweeping 
story of missions, world wide in 
scope, that draws all of the move- 
ments into the common zeal for 
the Church Triumphant. Here, 
too, one catches something of 
the enthusiasm, the driving force, 
that leads men and women to 
dedicate their lives to missionary 
service. 

Dr. Eddy has lived missions 
for half a century. He is one of 


the few men in the world who 


could have written this book. He 
has filled it with the intimate and 
vivid detail that only firsthand in- 
formation can give. 

The August choice of the Re- 
ligious Book Club. 

Must reading for those who 
hope to understand and appre- 
ciate the problem of missions. 


$2.75 
At your bookstore 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
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More “INTENTION” (Carried forward from page 11) 


Carl Siegenthaler examines the faith 
of our Movement: aim and fact 


They wanted to preserve our tradi- 
tional balance of “faith-works” and 
they were sure that the separation of 
the two was an error. Still, the need for 
clarity was evident, and there devel- 
oped the famous circle which now has 
Christian faith at the center—as the 
motivator as well as the end-product 
and purpose. That was neat and on 
paper; the big job was still to be done. 
And at the same time we were not 
clear as to just what was the “cutting 
edge” in the Christian faith. 

The Planning Committee for the 
1945 NICC decided that the primary 
objective of our annual meeting should 
be to examine our distinctive faith and 
its elements, and to discover how we 
can work it out in action. We wanted 
to become much more precise in terms 
of our purpose, and in terms of the sort 
of impression we make on students and 
the world. What is it we believe and 
want as Christian individuals? What 
do we want our Movement to be? 
What does the Movement’s practice 
reveal of its faith? Most of these ques- 
tions had to be settled if we were to 
be a vital Movement. 


Faith through suffering 


When the Officers of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation met in 
New York for the Federation Consulta- 
tion, NICC was again challenged. Rep- 
resentatives from other American coun- 
tries brought fresh insights; student 
Christian leaders from India and Chi- 
na, fresh from frontiers of Christian 
action in war-torn countries, demon- 
strated faith which disturbed our com- 
placency. But representatives from Eu- 
rope and the British Isles disturbed us 
most. They had survived horror, and 
had maintained their faith. Their faith 
was “orthodox,” yet obviously it was 
quite relevant to today’s social situa- 
tion. They had found a new faith in 
Jesus, now more clearly “the Lord of 
the whole wide world.” They had re- 
discovered the Bible as the source of 
significant daily living; there they 
found Jesus and His God more clearly 
than anywhere else. They had been led 
to a faith in the confessing Church, the 
Church which must share Christ in 


word and action. We who represented 
the Christian Associations were trou- 
bled by our own complacency, by our 
own poly-loyalties, by our lack of in- 
cisiveness in purpose. We had been 
doing a poor job of discovering and 
sharing that which is most important. 


Jesus is the clue 

It was at the NICC meeting itself 
that we set ourselves to the task of 
developing our message and purpose 
more specifically. The result was in no 
way a victory. It was most humbling 
and incomplete. We couldn't express 
our faith. Even our actions had not 
revealed it nearly well enough. What 
we found, more clearly than ever, was 
a fact, quite apart from our faith. Our 
Movement “discovered” Jesus, in no 
wishy-washy way. We saw him as the 
most important fact, the cutting-edge, 
the person who made the difference. 
He became our “message,” with all his 
personal and ‘social implications. This 
time there was little emotionalism, 
though our emotions were caught; it 
wasn’t merely intellectual, but it was 
intellectually honest; it wasn’t just a 
social creed and way of working; but 
it was dynamite for our day. This 
Jesus became the fact, the lighthouse, 
to which our faith approached, grow- 
ing in worship, study and action. All 
three became integrally related and in- 
separable if we were to know God and 
His will and love through Jesus. 


The faith of the movement was seen 
now as far short of the “fact,” the 
“lighthouse,” the Christ. We had a 
long way to go, much to do. Our pur- 
pose became quite clear: to know God 
through Jesus in our own community 
of seekers through worship, study and 
action; to bring the principles of God's 
will for man as known through Jesus 
to bear on our student world and the 
wider community; to share the facts 
and faith about Jesus which are ours, 
so that all men may be led to active 
and acknowledged participation in the 
Kingdom of God. And the big job is 
still ahead! It lies with every student 
and every member of each Christian 
Association in the nation! 
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Alphabetically Speaking 


A STUDENT GLOSSARY: 


ACLU—Americon Civil Liberties Union (justice 
for-all liberal group! 


AFSC—Americon Friends Service Committee 


‘(Quoker social action) 


AYO—Americon Youth for Democracy | pro-Soviet 
Youth) 


CFR—Committee on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students ‘interest in foreign na- 
tionals on our compuses’ 


CPS—Civilion Public Service ‘work program for 
wor objectors) 


CSCA—Chinese Student Christion Association 
istudent Christion orgonization in U. S.) 


FCC—Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America ‘representotive U. S. Protestant- 
ism 

FOR—Fellowship of Reconciliation ‘global re- 
ligious pocifism 

FPA—Foreign Policy Association ‘studying inter- 
notionclism 


1CRE—International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion (inter-church’ 

1SS—internotional Student Service ‘abroad, inter- 
notional relief; in U. S.. United Nations 
solidarity) 

1VCF—Inter-Vorsity Christion Fellowship (student 
fundamentalism 


NAACP—Noational Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People ‘political and 
social equality) 

NCCJ—National Conference of Christians and 
Jews ‘interfaith forums) 


NCUW—National Commission on University Work 
(staff clearance among church student 
movements! 


MOVEMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
STUDENTS, FACULTY AND 


DECODED FOR YOU 


NiCC—National Intercollegiate Christian Council 
(National Student Councils of YM and 
YW working together) 


NSC—National Student Council (student top 
committee of either YM or YW) 


SCA—Student Christian Association (usually, oa 
combined YM—YW) 


SCM—Student Christion Movement (‘united YM- 
YW-church force in three regions and 
informal name for total Christian student 


program) 


SPAN—Student Public Affairs News (NICC politi- 
cal action news) 


SVM—Student Volunteer Movement (challenge of 
church vocations) 


UCM—University Christian Mission (nationally 
sponsored Christian emphasis week) 


UCYM—wUnited Christian Youth Movement (dele- 
gated Protestant youth) 


USCC—United Student Christian Council (new 
council of YM, YW, SVM, and church 
related student movements) 


YPSL—Young People’s Socialist League (youth 
group of Socialist Party) 


WSCF—World’s Student Christian Federation 
(world-wide federation uniting all stu- 
dent Christians) 


WSR—World Student Relief (international agency 
through which WSSF giving goes) 


WSSF—World Student Service Fund (U. S. pro- 
gram to raise relief money for student 
needs everywhere) 

YMCA—Young Men’‘s Christian Association 


YWCA—Young Women’s Christian Association 
—J.O.N. 
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Potsdam Scooped ... 

(From page 7) 
background and attitudes of the coun. 
try assigned to them. 

The work of the conterence was done 
in twelve committees, each concerned 
with a particular phase of international 
organization. Each of these twelve com. 
mittees had tour main meetings and 
many sub-committee meetings. A three. 
hundred-word resolution on their par. 
ticular subject was drawn up by each 
committee, and these resolutions were 
considered and adopted at two big 
plenary sessions of the conterence. Dele. 
gates came to the university coliseum 
where, in convention style, the prob 
lems of the peace were debated heated. 
ly by student representatives of the 
various nations. Finally, when the last 
plenary session was over, the delegates 
had adopted a document setting up a 
United Nations organization, fixing the 
treatment of enemies, settling the terri- 
torial questions of the world and treat- 
ing other important international top- 
ics. It is significant that many of the 
decisions arrived at by the Nebraska 
Peace Conterence last’ spring are re. 
markably similar to international de- 
cisions made since then. 

The conference was a very successtul 
educational project which not only in- 
creased our understanding of — other 
countries and of world problems, but 
also brought about campus unity, fac- 
ulty-student cooperation, and commu- 
nity respect as nothing else at the uni- 
versity has done. 
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STAFF MEMBERS! ASTLOMAR REGION ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION shicago cost Philadelphia 
Office Office 
Our 150,000 members are in 422 — Estes Park Senate 
YWCAs, 303 YMCAs and 189 ox Conference Office’ yest 
SCAs on 667 campuses. Nine re- 
gions of the National Student Highland Lake 
Councils develop a galaxy of stim- Office Conference venseranee 
ulating intercollegiate conferences Office. 


and projects. We cooperate with 
church student movements through 
the United Student Christian Coun- 
cil and with 
groups around the world through 
the World’s Student Christian 


student Christian 


Federation. 
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Campus Services. 


4 


MAC 


(First Row) CARROLL, WILKERSON, JACOBSON, SEAMANS, FRENCH. ESPY, BABCOCK, INGALLS, FLEMING (Second Row) wood 
WARD, WORKMAN, CROZIER, COLVIN, MAINS, CUTHBERTSON, VIEHMAN, BRANCH, VON WERRMANN, HARRIS (Third Row) 
HANSEN, MAGUIRE, GENNE, HULAC, ELLIOTT, JOHNSON, BILHE!IMER, SWEETMAN, WARE, PALMER ‘(Absent J 
LER, RUTH HAINES, ELIZABETH JOHNS, WILMER J. KITCHEN, ROSALIE OAKES and DORIS SEWARD ) 
. 
The National S.ait at Your Servicel 
four statt members are employed by, thre National Student Movement stall the 
Oun ils, of the YM A and ) W A q it) developing thre al. notional ccd we rity reve choke hi 
regional and national program oft Student Chistian Assoctatiorn POU person are employed by USO) Campus Services of Uh 
Hleqiate Onferences and dubing speakers anid Other hairy gre locate bevel tres call 
wise assisting in the development of the Student Christian Association help! 
NATIONAL STUDENT COUNCIL, YWCA NATIONAL STUDENT COUNCIL, YMCA 
National Headquarters National ge de 
600 Lexington Ave. New York N Mintison Aye Mew Yor | 
MURIEL JACOBSON, Associate Administration W CON tats ex 
LOUISE FLEMING, Personnel Secretary HARON Assen tote 
FERN BABCOCK. Program Coordinator | | 
(OLANDA B WILEER ON. Interracial Echwation W |AMATI 
ASILOMAR REGION, YMCA-YWCA SOUTHERN REGION, YWCA MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION, SCM 
V5 South Hope “treet | | / tree! treet 
Ookes 
SEABECK REGION, YMCA-YWCA 
SOUTHERN REGION, YMCA SOUTHWEST REGION, YMCA YWCA 
CENTRAL REGION, YMCA-YWCA Murtay hy 
IY South Lavalle Street 
( hicago, Henry | 
higrold olyin 
KOCKY MOUNTAIN SCM NEW YORK REGION, SCM 
Poth Haines (half time) 114 bast “treet 4501 tree! 
Robert © Johnson lopeka, Far flew York City 
Frances He len Mains } fle 
NEW ENGLAND REGION, SCM 
lf] Tremont “treet 
stor iP Mass 
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SCH HERITAGE 


Eleanor French's Riverdale Address 
(From page 10) 


life. It followed inevitably that this good 
news must be shared—not only with 
fellow students but with all men, every- 
where. That was the beginning of the 


missionary movement in our country. 


4. God 1s God not only of all men 
but of all aspects of life. In the early 
days of the movement Christian life 
was primarily a matter of personal rela- 
tions and conduct. Attention turned 
upon society and what it was doing to 
men. Was a system which put profit 
above people compatible with a God 
who loved all men? Was a society 
which regarded some men as superior 
and other inferior in harmony with the 
will of a God? Was war an instru- 
ment of God? Convictions developed 
which represent the Movement’s wit- 
ness as to the will of God in this vast 
complex of relationships we call so- 
ciety. 


5. How may God's will be known to 
those who seek it? At various periods 
in our history three types of Christian 
groups have flourished—those empha- 
sizing worship, those stressing study 
and those given to action. We know to- 
day that Christian growth comes when 
we worship God to discover his will for 
us, when we study the content of our 
faith and the world in which it must 
be lived, and when we act in the light 
of our faith, remembering that God is 
the God of all men and of all aspects 


of life. 


POD PED LA 


AN 
INTERNATIONAL 
SEMINAR 


composed of fifteen students 
from different countries, plus 
a group of returning U. S. 
service men, insure an ecu- 
menical spirit and contem- 
porary emphasis for our fall 
quarter which begins Sep- 
tember 24. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Albert W. Palmer, President 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 
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OF THINGS 10 


in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
VOCATIONS will be up for discussion in 


October with an invitation “to make up your 
LIFE,” and include the whole world in your 
purview. 


This month Roger Shinn ably carries for- 
ward our series of RELIGIOUS ARTICLES by 
writers whose faith is being tested in the hard 
spots of life. David Burgess, Muriel Jacob- 
son and Don Noyce are contributing to this 
group of articles. 


UCLA’s “Profile” foreshadows silhouettes 
to come from Pasadena Junior College, and 
from Washington University in St. Louis. 


We'd like our readers to send us their 
suggestions: what controversial issues should 
be aired in this magazine? What ideas dealt 
with? Would more worship material be use- 
ful to you? And, who are the more articulate 
“pens” among your student and older friends 
who should be writing in these pages? We 
would, as we've just said, like to hear from 
you. 

The Editors 


“WY FRUIT 


Harvard and Yale often complement 
(though seldom compliment) each 
other. They do it again as there comes 
from the Yard in Cambridge a monu- 
mental report on “General Education 
in a Free Society,’ and from New 
Haven a new proposal to put the Chris- 
tian religion at the center of the Yale 
curriculum. 


Harvard's 267-page, $60,000 report 
by a faculty group strongly recom- 
mends that high schools require 50% 
to 75% of “general education”—Eng- 
lish, science and math, social studies. A 
similar college emphasis on “general 
education” is proposed, required of all 
undergraduates. Courses in this area 
would be such as “Great Texts of Lit- 
erature,” “Western Thought,” “Ameri- 
can Democracy,” “Human Relations.” 


Yale plans similar “culturalization of 
its curriculum, with more emphasis on 
languages but parallel insistence on a 
great core of required study for all stu- 
dents. The shining light at Yale, 
though, is a demand that religion be 
given a central place in the curriculum, 
with a strong department of religion 
for undergraduates, interpreting and 
placing in perspective all the vast 
agenda of college specialization. 


Up-to-date information on the status 
of bills and issues that have been called 
to the attention of students through the 
monthly “Student Public Affairs News.” 


UNITED NATIONS CHARTER. 
When the Senate gave almost unani- 
mous endorsement to the United Na- 
tions Charter, the job was not finished: 
rather, it cleared the field for a different 
job, just beginning. There still remains 
certain enabling legislation which both 
houses of Congress must consider in the 
fall. Already it is evident that opponents 
of the Charter, who had not felt it ex- 
pedient to come into direct collision with 
overwhelming public opinion on sup- 
port of the measure, will try to sabo- 
tage the program of world security by 
blocking or emasculating the follow-up 
legislation necessary to make United 
States participation in the United Na- § 
tions effective. 


FEPC. The Fair Employment Prac- : 
tice Committee won a partial victory § 
when efforts to destroy the agency were 
beaten back by the vote of Congress to § 
appropriate $250,000 to continue FEPC § 
operations. The Bureau of the Budget § 
had requested $599,000, and the half § 
appropriation granted will seriously im- § 
pair the agency’s work. This fall Con- § 
gress will have to pass legislation put- 
ting the FEPC on a permanent basis, § 
and give it adequate funds for opera- @ 
tion so that it may achieve stability and 
necessary enforcement powers. 

—Yolanda Barnett Wilkerson 
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CHINESE MEMORIALIZE ROOSE- & 
VELT. Students of ten universities inf 
Chengtu, April 23, addressed a memorial 
to the youth of all nations on the death 
of the American president. Says the 
resolution: “Chinese youth has deter- 
mined to wipe out in every corner of 
the world all the remnants of fascist 1n- 
fluence . . . and to enforce the four 
freedoms in China. Let our faith, our 
hope and our energy be freely mingled 
in a common determination.’ 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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